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PREFACE 



-"5% processes 
ofcreaiiyiiyqre 
ihecqtalyst? 
-thfoughwhich 
sgmetif; 
America's most 
crucialjssues 
can be solved " , 
JohirR Kennedy 

"We would 
all have dead 
souls if we had 
no aesthetic 
values" 

Wemhervon 
Braun 



Just as there have been major shifts 
in thought about the content and 
teaching of the curriculum areas of 
English-language arts and 
history-social science, there has been 
renewed thinking about the importance 
and value of the visual and performing 
arts in the common core of knowledge. 

A renewed emphasis has been placed 
on the arts through the development of 
the ten major recommendations in this 
report The thrust of the recommenda- 
tions is to establish the arts as a vital 
and fundamental part of the core 
curriculum for all students in kindergar- 
ten through grade twelve. The recom- 
mendations reflect the results of a 
statewide effort and bring added atten- 
tion to the visual and performing arts. 

Representatives of the arts, the 
education community, the foundations, 
and the business community responded 
to this effort by accepting the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction's invita- 
tion to serve on an Arts Education 
Advisory Committee. We appreciate the 
thoughtfiil work and considerable 
amount of time given by the members, 
who debated the issues and forged 
agreement on the recommendations 
contained in the report. 



Many new partnerships have been 
formed to support the recognition and 
importance of the arts in the general 
education of every student. We are 
especially indebted to Leilani Lattin 
Duke, Director of the Getty Center for 
Education in the Arts, for the unfailing 
support offered to this planning project. 
The funding of a staff position within 
the State Department of Education, ably 
filled by Joan Peterson, made possible 
the development of a plan to strengthen 
arts education in California public 
schools. 

This report proposes specific actions 
and describes strategies for achieving 
the goal of developing comprehensive 
programs in the visual and performing 
arts in school districts throughout the 
state. California's students deserve 
nothing less. 



JAMES R. SMITH 
Deputy Superintendent 
Curriculum and Instructional 
Leadership Branch 



FRANCIE ALEXANDER 
Associate Superintendent 
Curriculum, Instruction, 
and Assessment Division 
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FOREWORD 



A friend visited Picasso's home in the 
south of France and noticed that none of 
the master's own paintings were on 
display. "Why is that, Pablo?" he asked. 
"Don't you like them?" 

"On the contrary," Picasso replied. "I 
like them very much. It's just that I 
can't afford them." 1 

What we as a society can and cannot 
afford is a question very much at the 
heart of this report on strengthening the 
arts in California's public schools. 
Seeing to it that every student is ex- 
posed systematically to the rich human 
heritage of the dance, drama/theatre, 
music, and the visual arts has been a 
cherished goal of the school reform 
movement from its inception. Unfortu- 
nately, achieving this end has too often 
been frustrated by fear of the bottom 
line. How can an education system 
afford to strengthen arts programs when 
its resources are already stretched to the 
limit? 

My own view is that we cannot afford 
not to make the investment — in time, 
effort, personnel, and money — that will 
be required to elevate the study of the 
arts to its rightful place with the other 
academic subjects in the education of 
every student. We cannot because of the 
lessons available from an informed 
contemplation of such masterpieces of 
the human spirit as Balanchine's Agon 
and Alonso's La Tinaja; Motokiyo's 
The Lady Aoi and Rostand's Cyrano de 
Bergerac; Handel's The Messiah and 
Duke Ellington's Mood Indigo; and the 
murals of Diego Rivera and 
Rembrandt's The Return of the Prodi- 



NOTE: References can be found on pages 31-32. 



gal Son. These works of art are the 
heritage of every child that we are 
obliged to transmit from generation to 
generation. 

Why teach the arts? Why make a 
commitment to the ambitious agenda 
outlined in this report? As with any of 
the basic academic disciplines, a study 
of the arts helps students grow in unique 
and critical ways. One can think of 
these benefits in terms of the two main 
elements that are joined in the visual 
and performing arts curriculum; that is, 
the student's experience of the arts 
through practice and the study of the 
heritage of the arts in its intellectual, 
critical, and aesthetic dimensions. 

As to the hands-on side of the equa- 
tion, classes in the arts tap into a reser- 
voir of nonverbal creativity that other 
subjects miss. The arts have been 
described as the language humans resort 
to when words are not enough to convey 
the profoundly moving universal experi- 
ences of life. In trying their hand at 
mastering these new languages, students 
learn a variety of lessons at the same 
time: that they can learn to stretch their 
imagination; that hard work in the 
practice studio has value; and that them 
are many solutions to an artistic prob- 
lem, not one right or wrong answer. 
Because studio classes in the arts 
actively engage students in creating, 
they also provide a valuable leverage 
point for educators trying to hold the 
interest of at-risk students. 

As to the academic side, the study of 
the arts offers an equally impressive set 
of rewards. By sharpening their minds 
on the best that has been created and 
composed, students begin to see more 



acutely and hear more keenly. By 
mulling over aesthetic questions, they 
develop the higher-order thinking skills 
so much in demand in the world of 
work. And by learning how the various 
art forms have evolved, students gain an 
appreciation of who they are and where 
they come from. The United States in 
particular owes a cultural debt to just 
about every part of the globe. As the 
diversity and numbers of California's 
student population continue to grow, the 
power of the arts to show our children 
their common humanity and build 
bridges of understanding should not be 
underestimated. 

Independent of any pragmatic ratio- 
nale, however, the ultimate justification 
for conveying the arts heritage goes 
back to the works of art themselves. 
From the dawn of civilization, men and 
women have used the arts to search for 
meaning in their lives and to express 
their deepest joy and sorrow. To intro- 



duce students to the enduring achieve- 
ments of these traditions is to lift their 
eyes to some of the loftiest heights 
which our kind has ever scaled. A stucy 
of the arts takes the student, as Carl 
Sandburg so' majestically put it: 

Over the margins of animal necessity... 
To the deeper rituals of his bones, 
To the light lighter than any bones, 
To the time for thinking things over, 
To the dance, the song, the story. 2 

The issuance of this report is a timely 
reminder to rededicate ourselves to the 
vital goal of strengthening arts educa- 
tion in California. The arts arc a heri- 
tage intrinsically worth giving to our 
children, and arts education is a funda- 
mental obligation of the public schools. 
Let's go to work. 



Superintendent of Public Instruction 
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Commission on 
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THE TEN RECOMMENDATIONS: A BRIEF HISTORY 



The publication of this report brings 
to fruition a long and stimulating 
process in wMch hundreds of individu- 
als committed to improving arts educa- 
tion exchanged ideas and hammered out 
agreements on the steps needed to 
achieve that goal. The process began 
nearly two years ago when Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction Bill Honig 
appointed a 25-member Arts Education 
Advisory Committee and charged it 
with drawing up a blueprint for improv- 
ing arts education in California's public 
schools. 

Membership on the advisory commit- 
tee included a broad cross section of 
persons interested in arts education: arts 
educators and representatives from 
institutions of higher education; school 
administrators; members of school 
boards; and delegates from state agen- 
cies, businesses, foundations, parent 
groups, and public and private arts 
organizations. Throughout the course of 
the planning process, the committee 
provided expertise, reviewed and 
assessed oata, responded to drafts, and 
gave direction as the report's final rec- 
ommendations took shape. 

Four regional meetings with wide- 
ranging agendas were held in San 
Francisco, Fresno, Los Angeles, and 
San Diego. In addition, numerous 
presentations on issues identified at 
these meetings were made at confer- 
ences and board meetings of profes- 
sional groups such as the California 
Alliance for Arts Education, the Cali- 
fornia School Boards Association, and 
statewide professional arts organiza- 
tions. 

A survey of other state educational 
agencies was conducted to determine 



which other states had developed a 
statewide plan for arts education and 
what those plans contained. Information 
was obtained from 42 stales, and plans 
that named specific areas for in prove- 
mcnt . Jiging from upgrading curricu- 
lum to strengthening credential require- 
ments were offered by 18 states. 

Throughout the data collection 
process, open lines of communication 
were maintained with key members of 
the California Legislature's Assembly 
Task Force on Arts Education and the 
California Arts Council's Arts in 
Education Task Force. The fortuitous 
timing of these complementary and si- 
multaneous projects, together with the 
presentation to the U.S. Congress of a 
report on arts education, Tnward 
Civilization, by the National Endow- 
ment for the Arts, generated an excep- 
tional opportunity to stimulate public 
awareness of the need for more substan- 
tive arts education programs in 
California's schools. 

The results of the advisory 
committee's deliberations are ten major 
recommendations to strengthen arts 
education in kindergarten through grade 
twelve. The recommendations reflect 
those issues and concerns that consis- 
tently emerged from group to group and 
region to region as the most essential 
areas requiring action. When acted on, 
they will contribute to the realization of 
a larger vision — the provision of a high- 
quality, meaningful experience in the 
arts for every young person in 
California's public schools. 

This report could not have been ac- 
complished without the involvement of 
many professional colleagues and 
friends committed to thcr'fort of 



"...Allartis 
the expression 
of one and the 
same tlung—the 
relation of the 
spirit of man to 
the spirit of 
other men and 
to the world" 

Ansel Adams, 
photographer 
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"Music, dance, 
and the visual 
arts transcend 
language to 
express the 
continuum of 
human experi- 
ence in sound, 
motion, and 
image. Together 
with theatre, 
these artistic 
forms have been 
the vehicles for 
some of our 
most profound 
statements of 
cultural 
values" 

Bill Honig 
Lest Chance for 
Our Children 



strengthening arts cducaiion. I want to 
acknowledge the leadership of the State 
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this report and express my gratitude to 
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debted to the Arts Education Advisory 
Committee members, who tirelessly 
identified issues and formulated recom- 
mendations; and to the many who 
assisted in giving shape and form to the 
ideas contained in this report. 

JOAN PETERSON 

Visual and Performing Arts Consultant 

to the Superintendent of Public Instruction 
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ARTS EDUCATION IN CALIFORNIA: AN OVERVIEW 



The 1980s have been a period of 
ferment i r i arts education in California 
as well as a time of mild frustration. 
The ferment stems from the growing 
realization that learning about the arts is 
an essential part of every child's 
education and that meeting that respon- 
sibility entails more than supplying 
students with paints and brushes or 
musical instruments and getting out of 
their way. Over the past decade sup- 
porters of the arts have made unprece- 
dented progress in laying a foundation 
for widespread acceptance of a more 
academically demanding course of 
studies in the ails as a basic part of the 
core curriculum. 

The frustration, on the other hand, 
stems from the fact that the high hopes 
of the reform agenda have run head-on 
into the prolonged school funding 
drought that is California's legacy in the 
post-Proposition 13 era. As education 
leaders were promoting the idea of a 
new, more substantive, and widely 
available arts curriculum, many finan- 
cially strapped school districts were 
targeting the arts for program cuts 
because of the lingering reputation of 
the arts as an enjoyable but nonessential 
subject area. At the elementary level the 
number of arts consultants shrank from 
over 400 in 1967 to fewer than 30 in 
1981. At the secondary level 80 percent 
of the students have been receiving no 
arts instruction at all, 3 

The tremendous disparity between the 
ambitious vision of arts education 
reformers and the stubborn reality in the 
schools has attracted the interest of a 
number of responsible organizations. In 
1988 the National Endowment for the 
Arts issued a report to the U.S. Con- 
gress entitled Toward Civilization, 



which assessed the status of arts educa- 
tion in the United States. And in Cali- 
fornia three task forces representing 
distinct constituencies — the Legislature, 
the arts community, and the schools — 
have in recent years produced reports 
and accompanying recommendations. 

This publication, Strengthening the 
Arts in California's Schools: A Design 
for the Future, is one of those reports. 
Published by the California State 
Department of Education, it brings, 
through its ten recommendations, the 
promise of a new arts curriculum into 
reality and is the work of the Arts 
Education Advisory Committee ap- 
pointed by the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. Fot a better understanding 
of these recommendations in historical 
context, the report begins with a brief 
chronology of significant events affect- 
ing arts education in California in the 
1980i>. 

The effort to improve the standing of 
arts jducation got under way in em- 
phatic fashion in 1982 when the State 
Department of Education published the 
Visual and Performing Arts Framework 
for California Public Schools: Kinder- 
garten Through Grade Twelve. For the 
first time in California the four major art 
forms — dance, drima/theatre, music, 
and the visual arts — were addressed in a 
single planning approach. 4 This land- 
mark document provided school dis- 
tricts with a coherent framework for 
planning a comprehensive arts curricu- 
lum for kindergarten through grade 
twelve. Goals, objectives, and teaching 
activities were arranged according to 
developmental levels of instruction 
keyed to the students' levels of arts 
attainment: beginning, intermediate, or 
advanced* Perhaps most significantly, 
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"Tqgrowup 
without the 
opportunity to 
develop . . . 
sophistication 
in arts 

appreciation is 
to grow up 
deprived." 

John Goodlad 
A Place Called 
School 



the Arts Framework identified four 
major components of intellectual 
growth that the arts curriculum was 
expected to foster in every student: 
aesthetic perception, creative expics- 
sion, arts heritage, and aesthetic valu- 
ing. The focus on these components 
made explicit the underlying tenet of the 
reform agenda — that increasing aes- 
thetic awareness and helping students 
learn how to think about the arts were as 
important in the new arts curriculum as 
providing them with opportunities for 
creative experiences. 

The next major development in arts 
education came in 1983 with the 
passage of Senate Bill 813, the Hughes- 
Hart Educational Reform Act. This 
omnibus legislation contained numerous 
new provisions for educational reform 
at all grade levels. Significantly, arts 



education was included in the bill's 
mandates for the establishment of model 
curriculum standards and model re- 
quirements for high school graduation. 

In 1983 the State Board of Education 
issued a response to Senate Bill 813 
with Raising Expectations: Model 
Graduation Requirements. Its detailed 
recommendations for a more rigorous 
high school education included the 
completion of a year's coursework in 
the visual and performing arts. 5 Subse- 
quently, arts education gained an even 
firmer place in the core curriculum with 
the passage of legislation requiring one 
year of visual and performing arts or 
foreign language to receive a high 
school diploma. Arts educators lobbied 
for the word and in place of or. Regard- 
less, the momentum for arts education 
had shifted in the right direction. 




Legislative activity in support of arts 
education continued with the initiation 
of the High Schools for the Arts Pro- 
gram in 1983. These schools for gifted 
and talented youngsters, sometimes 
organized to address racial or ethnic 
imbalances in large urban districts, 
provide a unique opportunity for 
students interested in making the arts a 
focus of their secondary education. 

In 1984 the challenge of preparing 
arts teachers to work with the new arts 
curriculum began to be addressed with 
the establishment of the Fine Arts 
Curriculum Implementation Center 
(CIC). In 1987 the Fine Arts CIC, one 
of seven such centers established 
statewide (each dedicated to a basic 
academic discipline) by the State 
Department of Education's Office of 
Staff Development, had barely gotten 
under way when all CIC programs were 
eliminated because of cuts in funding. 
However, through funding from several 
small grants, some teacher-training 
services in the arts continued to be 
provided statewide by the Visual and 
Performing Arts Staff Development 
Center, located in the Office of the 
Marin County Superintendent of 
Schools. 

Early in 1985, in accordance with the 
mandates of Senate Bill 813, the State 
Department of Education published the 
Model Curriculum Standards, which 
encompassed seven subject areas. In the 
visual and performing arts segment, 
four cornerstones or central goals of the 
arts curriculum were identified: 

1. The arts teach students a common 
core of knowledge. 




2. The arts connect students to the 
cultural heritage. 

3. The arts develop and refine stu- 
dents' sensibilities. 

4. The arts enable students to express 
their own creativity and experience 
moments of exaltation, satisfaction, 
and accomplishment. 6 

Relying on the Arts Framework and 
the Standards, school districts now had 
written guidelines for planning, imple- 
menting, and evaluating their own 
programs and objectives for increased 
academic achievement in the arts. Some 
districts responded with their own arts 
graduation requirements and more 
rigorous programs in the arts. 

Meanwhile, California's institutioas 
of higher education were taking their 
own steps to bolster the position of the 
arts. The Regents of the University of 
California ruled that high school arts 
courses meeting certain requirements 
could satisfy admission requirements to 



"What a 
culture deems 
important it \ 
enshrines in 
art. the origin 
of the tribe, its 
gods, tragedies, 
and victories 
are transformed 
into artistic 
images through 
legends, drama, 
sculpture, 
architecture, 
song, dance, 
and story. 
Without the 
images of art, 
these ideals and 
values cannot 
make a lasting 
impact on the 
members of the 
culture; they 
are the memory 
of the culture." 

Harry S. Broudy 
A Rationale for 
the Arts as 
General 
Education 
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"Means 
teach about, 
excellence, 
creativity, and 
reaching for 
the best in 
ourselves" 

Joan Adams 
Mondale 



Iheir nine campuses. The California 
Slate University system went a step 
farther. It established a requirement of 
one year of visual or performing arts 
coursework for admission to any of its 
19 campuses. 

In 1988 the California State Univer- 
sity (CSU) joined the itate Department 
of Education and the Visual and Per- 
forming Arts Staff Development Center 
in a teacher-training institute. This com- 
bined effort in the arts was the first of 
its kind in the state. Cn completion of a 
summer session, 40 CSU faculty 
members returned to their campuses to 
work in partnership with elementary 
and secondary teacher trainers on 
regional teams to advance the quality of 
arts education throughout the state. 

Private foundations and community- 
based arts groups have also contributed 
mightily to the growing support for arts 
education. Some of their initiatives are 
described in the Appendix to this report 
The California Arts Council, private 
corporations, and foundations have 
worked together to (1) build public 
awareness of the value of the arts; and 
(2) support arts providers' efforts to 
introduce children to various art forms 



by arranging special arts activities and 
access to performances. Although 
external to school districts, these groups 
in many cases provide the only arts 
experiences available to students. 

Effective as these initiatives have 
been, they cannot substitute for compre- 
hensive, sequential arts education 
programs for kindergarten through 
grade twelve as part of every child's 
educational birthright. It is the responsi- 
bility of the State Department of Educa- 
tion to give leadership and direction to 
such programs and of school districts to 
follow through with instruction based 
on the principles identified in the Arts 
Framework and the Standards. 

The ten recommendations found in 
this report have been presented in the 
rank order of priority assigned them by 
the advisory committee. All are a 
necessary part of a sustained effort to 
upgrade the status of arts education in 
California. The recommendations call 
for a strong commitment to the goals of 
educational reform from a broad cross 
section of society and for action at many 
levels of the education community. 
Together, they create a design for the 
future. 
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POLICY 



LECOMMENDATION ONE: 

The State Board of Education Shall Adopt a Policy Endorsing Arts Education 



Ti>e Issue 

Both nationally and in California, a 
theme of the ongoing school reform 
movement from its inception has been 
the need to upgrade education in the 
arts. In 1983, for example, visual and 
performing arts was one of six man- 
dated subject areas for which the 
California Legislature asked the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction to draw 
up model curriculum standards. Despite 
this needed recognition, however, the 
trends in the schools have been disap- 
pointing- 
Enrollment in the arts in grades seven 
through twelve in California declined 
13.5 percent between the 1982-83 



school year and the 1986-87 school 
year. 7 Much of this loss occurred in 
music classes, where enrollment plum- 
meted by over 120,000 students. 8 
Several school districts have made 
exemplary progress in the past few 
years toward curriculum improvement. 
Most districts, however, have yet to 
install a comprehensive arts program 
with a stronger content-based approach, 
the centerpiece of the reform agenda. 

In summary, the advisory committee 
concludes that the visual and perform- 
ing arts have been included in the 
planning process at the state level but, 
in practice, are not yet full partners in 
the education reform movement at the 
local level. 



"TThosewhd 
believe the arts 
should be a 
basic part of. 
education... 
must make the 
case for arts 
education being 
afundamental 
educational 
responsibility." 

Francis Hodsoll 
Chair, National 
Endowment 
for the Arts 




The Response 

The State Board of Education sets the 
agenda for change in California's public 
school system. As it has done in other 
subject areas, the Board should formu- 
late a policy statement on arts education 
that will send a clear message to the 
entire education community. At a 
minimum such a policy should include: 

• A rationale describing why arts 
education is an integral and essen- 
tial part of the basic education of 
every student 

• A statement urging that each school 
district develop a comprehensive, 
sequential arts curriculum (kinder- 
garten through grade twelve) based 
on State Department of Education 
resource documents 

Priorities change at the local level 
when the state provides decisive, 
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"tets education 
should provide 
all students with 
q sense of the 
artsin.civiliza- 
tign ; of creativ- 
ity in the artistic 
process, of the 
vocabularies cf 
artistic commu- 
nication, and 
of the critical 
elements 
necessary to 
making 
informed 
choices about 
the products of 
the arts'* 

Toward 
Civilization 
National 
Endowment 
for the Arts 



sustained leadership in the form of 
directives such as the directive recom- 
mended here. Certain school districts 
that once had strong arts programs and 
cut back on them in the 1980s because 
of the financial squeeze have found 
general fiind monies to support ex- 
panded programs in other areas. The 



problem to be overcome is largely one 
of inertia — a sense that what was good 
enough in arts education yesterday will 
also be sufficient for tomorrow. A 
strong State Board policy would dispel 
any sense of complacency and be an 
important first step in strengthening arts 
education in California. 
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CURRICULUM 



RECOMMENDATION TWO: 

The State Department of Education Shall Develop, Publish, and Actively 
Promote Curriculum Resource Documents in the Visual and Performing Arts 



The Issue 

In 1988 the National Endowment for 
the Arts looked at the status of arts 
education in the United States and 
published its findings in a report to 
Congress titled Toward Civilization. A 
major conclusion of this report was that 
arts education in America lacks curricu- 
lum balance. That is, teachers too often 
emphasize the production and develop- 
ment of artistic technique and fail to 
cultivate student awareness of and 
appreciation for the heritage of the arts. 9 

After visits to more than a thousand 
classrroms across the country, nation- 
ally tecognized educator John Goodlad 
reached much the same conclusion. In A 
Place Called School, he wrote: 

The impression I get of the arts 
programs is that they go little beyond 
coloring, polishing, and playing, and 
much of this goes on in classes such 
as social studies as a kind of auxiliary 
activity rather than as a serious subject 
in its own right 10 

In California, as across the nation, 
curriculum imbalance and emphasis on 
"doing" art without adequate attention 
to studying the tradition is a major 
obstacle to the acceptance of the arts as 
fundamental to the education of every 
student. 

The Response 

The consensus of the advisory com- 
mittee is that the State Department of 
Education has developed a number of 
far-sighted planning documents to 



alleviate the problem of curriculum 
imbalance. What is needed now, the 
committee believes, is a concerted effort 
to disseminate and promote actively the 
principles advanced in the planning 
guides. 

The starting point for a school district 
committed to upgrading its arts offer- 
ings is the adoption of a comprehensive* 
sequential arts curriculum for kindergar- 
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"Brent Wilson 
Pennsylvania 
State University 

"IfJcpuldtell 
you what I mean 
in words, there 
wdidd be no 
needfor 
dancing" 
Isadora Duncan 



ten through grade twelve. Such an effort 
accomplishes several things at once: 

1 . It puts the arts on the same solid 
intellectual footing as other basic 
subjects. 

2. It clearly defines a core of skills 
and knowledge that students are 
expected to master. 

3. It serves as a basis for allocating 
budget resources, including staff- 
ing, instructional time, facilities, 
equipment, and supplies. 

Several curriculum documents 
sponsored by the California State De- 
partment of Education are extremely 
helpful in carrying out this critical task: 




1 . The Visual and Performing Arts 
Framework for California Public 
Schools. Originally published in 
1982, this landmark document was 
revised in 1989 in connection with 
the state's seven-year planning 
cycle for curriculum review, im- 
provement, and implementation in 
the visual and performing arts. The 
Arts Framework identifies four 
main components for arts educa- 
tion: 

a. Development of a student's 
aesthetic perceptions 



b. Capacity for creative expression 

c. Knowledge of arts heritage 

d. Ability to appreciate and judge 
the arts 

Each of the arts disciplines — dance, 
drama/theatre, music, and the visual 
arts — is then examined as to how 
various curriculum goals and objectives 
might foster the understanding of the 
arts through the development of the four 
components in students at three levels 
of arts understanding: beginning, inter- 
mediate, and advanced. 11 




2. "Visual and Performing Arts," in 
Model Curriculum Standards: 
Grades Nine through Twelve. 
Adopted in 1985, these standards 
were formulated in response to the 
Hughes-Hart education reform bill. 
Basically an extension of the con- 
cepts found in the Arts Framework, 
the segment on the visual and 
performing arts in the Standards 
gives examples of teaching objec- 
tives and classroom activities that 
help achieve what are called the 
four cornerstones of arts education: 

a. Teaching a common core of 
knowledge 

b. Connecting students to their 
cultural heritage 
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c. Developing and refining stu- 
dents' sensibilities 

d. Encouraging creativity and self- 
expression through the arts. 

Although the order has been slightly 
changed, an obvious and intentional link 
exists between the Standards 9 corner- 
stones and the Arts Framework's com- 
ponents. 12 




3. Visual and Performing Arts Model 
Curriculum Guide: Kindergarten 
Through Grade Eight This docu- 
ment is in final draft form. When 
published, the Guide will provide 
curriculum guidelines, planning di- 
rection, and examples of activities 
and model lessons for the elemen- 
tary and middle school grades. 

Looked at collectively, the Frame- 
work, Standards, and Guide do not con- 
stitute a state-mandated curriculum; nor 
should they be viewed as a set of 
minimum competencies or course 
outlines. Rather, they present an overall 
vision of what a comprehensive arts 
education program should contain. 
School districts are responsible for 
sharpening and refining that general 
vision into something more explicit and 
suited to student needs. 

Other Department documents geared 
to improving programs already func- 



tioning are also available, the most im- 
portant of which are the following: 

7. Technology in the Curriculum: 
Visual and Performing Arts Re- 
source Guide (with diskette; 1987). 
This guide provides invaluable help 
in managing the use of technology 
in the arts classroom. This 334- 
page spiral-bound document 
contains brief descriptions of hun- 
dreds of instructional videos, laser 
disks, and software packages 
available as aids in teaching dance, 
diama/theatre, music, and the 
visual arts. Each item is reviewed 
and evaluated according to its con- 
formance with criteria derived from 
the Arts Framework. A helpful 
curriculum match section allows 
teachers to locate instructional aids 
that meet their specific needs in 
terms of medium employed, grade 
level, arts discipline, content 
objective, and so on. 




2. Sections on the visual and perform- 
ing arts in the Quality Criteria 
(1989) documents prepared for use 
at the element?^ school, middle 
school, and high school levels. 
They provide thumbnail descrip- 
tions of effective and ineffective 



features in arts education for the 
use of a team of outside educators 
in assessing curriculum and in- 
structional practices based on the 
components of the model curricu- 
lum. Participation is voluntary for 
school districts. Most schools are 
on a three-year review cycle. 

Curriculum development and refine- 
ment constitute an ongoing process at 
every level. In meeting this challenge, 
state and school district planners face 
such pivotal issues in arts education as: 

• Striking a balance between study- 
ing the historical, critical, and 
aesthetic qualities of the arts and 
practicing the skills of creation and 
performance 

• Identifying works of art and artists 
that every elementary school, 
middle school, and high school 
student should know and under- 
stand 



• Ealancing the study of arts from 
many cultures 

• Reconciling the study of the arts as 
discrete disciplines (dance, drama/ 
theatre, music, and the visual arts) 
or as separate subjects with the cor- 
relation and integration of the arts 
and other curriculum areas 

• Identifying special curriculum ele- 
ments for students with artistic 
talent 

• Addressing the needs of special 
student populations, including the 
handicapped, gifted and talented, 
and limited-English proficient 

The starting point for addressing these 
difficult issues is the curriculum devel- 
opment process itself. Tlie State Depart- 
ment of Education can aid the district 
planning effort enormously by making 
available and actively promoting the 
wealth of ideas in its collection of arts 
resource documents. 



STAFF DEVELOPMENT 



RECOMMENDATION THREE: 

Continuing Professional Staff Development Shall Be Increased at AH Levels 
and Shall Be Accessible to All 



The Issue 

An appreciable gap exists between the 
demands of the strengthened curriculum 
in the arts and the knowledge of those 
being asked to teach it. An arts teacher 
is expected to wear many hats — master 
of the studio, historian of the tradition, 
knowledgeable critic, and philosopher- 
aesthetician — as he or she leads students 
through the various ways of knowing 
and experiencing dance, drama/theatre, 
music, and the visual arts. Even the 
most willing teachers find themselves 
generally underprepared or unprepared 
to play all of these roles. The problem is 
particularly acute among elementary 
classroom teachers, who until recendy 
were not required to take courses in the 
arts as part of their training. 

Lack of preparation in the arts is 
exacerbated by the appallingly small 
investment in the ongoing professional 
development of teachers. A study of 
California's elementary and secondary 
schools, conducted joindy by the Far 
West Laboratory and Policy Analysis 
for California Education (PACE), found 
that only 1.8 percent of public education 
dollars were being spent on professional 
development. 13 That amount is but a 
fraction of the sum corporations cus- 
tomarily invest in training their line 
executives. The California Fine Arts 
Curriculum Implementation Center, 
authorized in 1984, provided training to 
approximately 100 teachers and admin- 
istrators before all CIC programs were 
terminated in 1987 because of unex- 
pected cuts in funding. 



The Response 

A summary of the findings from the 
Far West/PACE study shows that 
California needs to invest heavPy in 
staff development and the retraining of 
teachers as well as technical assis- 
tance. 14 This need is especially felt in 
arts education, the advisory committee 
believes, because of the significant 
changes in this area of the curriculum 
called for by the Arts Framework. 

Teachers need opportunities to 
become knowledgeable about curricu- 
lum developments in the arts and 
instructional strategies for delivering 
content to students. Administrators need 
a better acquaintance with the content 
and value of a comprehensive arts 
program. School board members need 
to be aware of the importance of provid- 
ing the arts to all students in the educa- 
tional system. 

Learning is a lifelong process; accord- 
ingly, professional development in the 
arts should be viewed as a long-term 
investment, with substantive programs 
sustained over time. In short, a multilay- 
ered approach to professional develop- 
ment is called for in which the State 
Department of Education, offices of 
county superintendents of schools, 
school districts, institutions of higher 
education, private organizations, art 
agencies, and community aits providers 
collaborate to bring the arts message 
and teaching methods to the entire 
education community. 

The State Department of Education 
should encourage and provide leader- 



. . Art is an 
important part 
of our comqn 
culture in that 
it.. . provides 
us with some of 
our most salient 
examples of the 
breadth and 
depth and 
complexity of 
human nature. 
And art t no less 
than philosophy 
or science, 
issues a chal- 
lenge to the 
intellect.*' 

William J. 
Bennett 

Former Secretary 
of Education 
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ship in staff development by training 
teachers in the content and implementa- 
tion of the Arts Framework, Standards, 
and Guide as related to the visual and 
performing arts. The Department should 
also train school administrators in the 
Arts Framework components and the 
planning and effective administration of 
comprehensive arts education programs 
through the California School Leader- 
ship Academy. Finally, the Department 
should collaborate with other state 
agencies, community arts organizations, 
and private groups committed to staff 
development in the arts. A number of 
programs in different parts of the state 
arc available to schools (sec sample 
listing in the Appendix). 

An example of how districts can 
cooperate with the private sector to 
achieve worthwhile results is provided 
by the Getty Center for Education in the 
Arts, which has sponsored staff devel- 



opment programs in the visual arts for 
kindergarten through grade twelve. In 
1983 the center initi^d the Getty 
Institute for Educators in the Visual 
Arts, which established a five-year pilot 
program to implement staff develop- 
ment for school personnel consistent 
with the principles of the California 
Visual and Performing Arts Framework. 
The program consisted of a three-week 
summer institute involving school 
district teams composed of school board 
members, superintendents, principals, 
and at least two teachers from each 
school. In addition, curriculum implem- 
entation activities were conducted 
during the school year. 

Continuity of effort and long-term 
support arc primary objectives of this 
program. District teams are trained for 
five years before they take over respon- 
sibility for providing staff development 
throughout their districts. Evaluation of 
the Getty Institute program indicates 
that sustained staff development has 
fostered improvement in classroom 
teaching practices and in administrative 
commitment to the arts education 
program. 

The California Fine Arts Curriculum 
Implementation Center, authorized in 
1984, provided training to approxi- 
mately 100 kindergarten through grade 
twelve teachers and administrators 
before funding was eliminated for most 
staff development in 1987. Operating 
for tlic next two years as the Visual and 
Performing Arts Staff Development 
Center and supported principally by 
ECIA, Chapter 2, funds, the Center has 



been able to double its teacher-trainer 
cadre and has been joined in its work by 
40 California State University faculty 
associates. This statewide network, now 
called the California Arts Project, 
continues to provide — through its 
linkage with the Office of Staff Devel- 
opment, State Department of Educa- 
tion— professional in-service workshops 
for schools, school districts, and offices 
of county superintendents of schools. 
Teacher trainers are supported by their 
school districts, which provide seven to 
ten days annually for additional training 
provided by the project and for presen- 
tations by the trainers. 

During advisory committee delibera- 
tions, the education and arts communi- 
ties concluded that, for the arts program 
to flourish, the highest priority needed 
to be assigned to providing professional 
staff development for teachers, adminis- 
trators, and arts professionals working 
in the schools. 

After the enactment of Senate Bill 
1882 (Hart-Morgan) in 1988 and the 
provision of related funding in 1989, the 
California Arts Project was designated 
as the state's subject-matter project in 
the visual and performing arts. The 
California Arts Project will provide in- 
tensive training for teachers of dance, 



drama/theatre, music, and the visual arts 
through summer institutes and follow- 
up activities during the academic year. 

Although 1989-90 funding for Senate 
Bill 1882 is a hopeful sign for site-level, 
regional, and statewide staff develop- 
ment efforts in the arts, professional 
staff development must be considered 
from an ongoing and long-range per- 
spective. It should be linked to local 
needs and plans and should rely on the 
regional and statewide subject-matter 
resources established by this legislation. 
Senate Bill 1882 should be seen as an 
important step in response to the needs 
this recommendation addresses. 




RESOURCES 



RECOMMENDATION FOUR: 

School Districts Shall Provide the Resources Necessary 
for a Comprehensive Arts Education Program 



The Issue 

The rhetorical commitment to arts 
education frequently exceeds the 
resources allocated to it. In a period of 
financial constraints for California's 
schools, some districts have balanced 
the books by cutting back on their 
support of arts education. Music 
programs have been especially hard hit. 
In the wake of Proposition 13, course 
offerings in music were slashed. To this 
day, enrollment in music in grades 
seven through twelve remains 25 
percent below the levels preceding the 
passage of Proposition 13. 15 

The competition for scarce resources 
is more difficult for the arts to win than 
for subjects traditionally included in the 
core curriculum — precisely because of 
the tenuous position of the arts in the 
core curriculum. Still, where the basics 
arc stressed, the arts do well. The ten 
school districts in California with the 
highest percentage of students enrolled 
in visual and performing arts courses 
performed above average on statewide 
achievement tests administered by the 
California Assessment Program in 
1986-87. Ironically, those districts that 
believe they can least afford a compre- 
hensive arts education program may be 
most in need of it. Research shows that 
at-risk student*, arc genuinely interested 
in arts classes and often attend school 
primarily to participate in these courses. 

The Response 

School districts have the major re- 
sponsibility for providing the resources 



necessary to mount a meaningful arts 
education program. A high-quaiity 
program in the arts requires the same 
support at the local level as is extended 
to any of ihc other basic subject areas. 
As with science, mathematics, or 
language arts, a worthy program in the 
arts demands: 

1. Administrative Leadership. A 
strong commitment to arts educa- 
tion from tho c <* who arc gatekeep- 
ers and change agents for the 
overall academic program is vital 
to the long-term success of the arts 
program. To understand this point, 
you need only consider the remain- 
ing items on this list, all of which 
arc essentially determined by 
administrative decision. 

2. Trained Staff Members. The best 
curriculum in the world will do 
little good without skilled profes- 
sionals to present it. 

3. Instructional Time. Consistent with 
the aims of professional arts 
education associations, the Na- 
tional Endowment for the A is has 
called for 15 percent of uic jool 
week in elementary schools and 
middle schools to be dedicated to 
arts instruction. 16 And high schools 
should require all students to 
complete satisfactorily two full 
years of study (Carnegie units) in 
the arts. 

4. Curriculum Materials. It use J to be 
assumed that the only ingredients 
required to teach the arts were 
willing students and ample supplies 
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of watercolors, sheet music, or 
greasepaint. With a new emphasis 
on the content of arts heritage and 
aesthetic appreciation, however, 
this argument has changed. Excel- 
lent music and visual arts textbook 
series are available, and more are 
being developed. In addition, a 
large number of instructional aids 
in technology are available and are 
catalogued in Technology in the 
Curriculum: Visual and Perform- 
ing Arts Resource Guide. 17 
5. Adequate Supplies, Equipment, and 
Facilities. Certain items are basic 
to arts instruction: a stage for 
aspiring actors; a proper floor for 
dancers; instruments and musical 
scores for musicians; a kiln for 
ceramic artists; a videocam for 
filmmakers; the right software 
program for graphic artists study- 
ing computer-generated imagery; 
or musicians working on electronic 
composition. Although arts pro- 
grams may not have all of the 
resources mentioned, each should 
have what is necessary for the arts 
to become a genuine presence in 
the life of the school. 

School districts can extend their own 
resources in arts education by taking 
advantage of resources outside the 
school setting. For example, the Califor- 
nia Arts Council's State/Local Partner- 
ship Program (in which local arts 
agencies are designated in each of the 
state's 58 counties) helps link commu- 



nity arts agencies and the schools. In the 
past such associations have led to a 
variety of helpful outcomes: the provi- 
sion of studio space and rehearsal halls; 
presentation of workshops and perform- 
ances by performing artists; organiza- 
tion of festivals and special student 
exhibitions; and improved contacts with 
artists and the arts community. 

Another California Arts Council- 
sponsored initiative, the Artist in 
Residence Program, provides students a 
meaningful learning experience with a 
hands-on approach to arts education. 
Many institutions of higher education in 
California also have outreach programs 
in the arts which provide program 
support in both curriculum and staff 
development. 

In summary, school districts must 
budget and spend funds to produce 
topflight arts education programs. 
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ASSESSMENT 



RECOMMENDATION FIVE: 

Assessment of Student Achievement in the Arts and Evaluation of Arts 
Programs Should Be Carried Out in a Rigorous and Comprehensive Manner 



The Issue 

In the core academic subjects, a 
program's effectiveness in promoting 
the specific goals of a given curriculum 
and student progress in attaining those 
goals is monitored, at least in part, by 
means of tests. In the arts, however, 
very little student assessment on a 
districtwide, statewide, or nationwide 
basis has occurred on a regular basis. 

In the 1970s, for example, the Na- 
tional Assessment of Educational 
Progress (NAEP) evaluated a represen- 
tative sample of U.S. students in terms 
of their musical and visual arts achieve- 
ment. Data from the last of these 
assessments in 1979 were never scored 
or analyzed. Subsequently, the NAEP 
stopped conducting assessments in the 
arts. 18 

In California the only data regularly 
reported about student achievement in 
the arts concern course enrollment 
percentages at the twelfth grade level. 
This information, gathered through the 
California Basic Educational Data 
System, is used to measure progress 
towards statewide targets for increased 
participation in selected academic 
classes. Although having the arts 
included as a quality indicator is a step 
in the right direction, more specific 
information on how students are doing 
in the arts is needed. With this informa- 
tion more knowledgeable decisions 
could be made about instructional 
practices, and the arts could be estab- 
lished as a serious, substantive, and 
accountable part of the core curriculum. 



Legislation that will mandate the 
inclusion of the arts as a content area to 
be tested by the California Assessment 
Program (CAP) should be enacted. The 
Legislative Action Coalition for Arts 
Education is actively promoting such an 
initiative. After approval an advisory 
committee of arts educators, research- 
ers, and administrators should be 
formed to work with the CAP staff to 
develop the assessment instrument. A 
number of challenges will have to be 
overcome. Although the Arts Frame- 
work and the Standards do provide 
some guidance, standardized curricula 
or textbooks and instructional materials 
are lacking. That some of what is most 
important about arts education does not 
lend itself to measurement by multiple- 
choice, machine-scorable tests is a 
second major challenge. 

If testing concentrates on quantifiable 
low-level skills at the expense of the 
knowledge and higher-order under- 
standing that are the larger goals of the 
arts curriculum, the purpose of an 
assessment program will have been 
defeated before it begins, Arts education 
must be tested, qualitatively as well as 
quantitatively, through such means as 
assessments of portfolios, performances, 
or a student's ability to analyze histori- 
cal works and not merely through 
assessment of rote knowledge or 
mechanical skills. Nationally, research 
efforts, such as Project Zero in the 
Pittsburgh school system (begun in 
1967 as a part of the Harvard University 
Graduate School of Education), are 
centered on the objective measurement 
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of problem-solving and decision- 
making skills in the arts. The methods 
differ from those used for other basic 
subjects. At the University of Illinois at 
Champaign-Urbana, a research project 
funded jointly by the U.S. Department 
of Education and the National Endow- 
ment for the Arts is investigating 
achievement testing in visual art Three 
states (Connecticut, Minnesota, and 
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Wisconsin) have modeled their arts 
assessment programs after NAEP's 
earlier efforts. 

To test or not to test has been a long- 
standing source of debate in arts 
education. If tests arc narrow and 
superficial, arts courses will become 
narrow and superficial because what is 
assessed tends to become what is taught. 
On the other hand, a well-designed 
statewide testing program in the arts 
could provide an impetus for elevating 
the arts curriculum. In the Netherlands a 
national exam in the arts introduced in 
1976 caused arts teachers to begin 
including history and critical analysis in 
their courses. 19 In that instance national 
testing turned out to be an opportunity 
for improvement. 

'Testing is a fact of life in reading, 
language, math, history and science,** 
according to the National Endowment 
publication. Then the question is asked: 
"Why not in the arts?" 20 The advisory 
committee agrees with this point of 
view. Like the other important subjects 
in the basic curriculum, student achieve- 
ment in the arts should be assessed 
rigorously, and the effectiveness of the 
arts program should be evaluated 
regularly. Accountability for student 
learning and program quality is as much 
a requirement in aits education as in the 
other core subjects. 



"I look forward r 
to an America 
which Will not 
be afraid of 
grace or beauty, 
an America 
which will 
reward achieve- 
ment in the arts 
as we reward 
achievement in 
business or 
statecraft" 

John F. Kennedy 
Amherst College 
1963 
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COLLABORATION 



RECOMMENDATION SIX: 

The State Department of Education Shall Collaborate with Other Agencies 
And Organizations to Strengthen Arts Education 



The Issue 

It takes time to bring about change. 
Building comprehensive arts programs 
in over 7,000 schools in California to 
reach nearly five million students will 
take a sustained effort over many years. 
Dozens of organizations are working 
toward this goal, either directly or 
through advocacy. (See the Appendix 
for descriptions of a sampling of these 
organizations.) To accomplish the 
maximum amount in furthering arts 
education without unnecessary duplica- 
tion, supporters of the arts must focus 
on the overall goals outlined in the Arts 
Framework and collaborate with one 
another in furthering them. 

The Response 

The State Department of Education 
should serve as a model and encourage 
collaborative alliances in support of arts 
education. Of primary importance is the 
Department's relationship with the 
California Arts Council, the state's lead 
agency in funding for the arts. Together, 
the Department's expertise in education 
and the council's involvement in the 
arts can form a powerful team on behalf 
of arts education. 

Such a collaborative spirit has numer- 
ous precedents. For example, in the 
early 1980s the two agencies cospon- 
sored the Exemplary Arts Education 
Program. They have also worked 
together on one of the council's tnost 



successful ongoing educational ef- 
forts—the Artist in Residence Program, 
which funds approximately 200 artists 
per year in California's schools. In 
keeping with the content-based focus of 
the strengthened arts curriculum, the 
council is moving to broaden the 
definition of artists in residence to 
include other arts professionals with a 
valuable contribution to make. Included, 
for example, would be art historians, 
critics, and folk arts specialists. 

An effective relationship between arts 
teachers and artists in the schools 
requires cooperative planning to expand 
the arts experience for students. "Artists 
in education should function primarily 
as artists," Charles Fowler noted in a 
Rockefeller Foundation-sponsored 
report entitled Can We Rescue the Arts 
for America's Children? "In contrast," 
he continued, "arts educators are full- 
time teachers Setting up, delivering, 

and maintaining a substantive and se- 
quential curriculum in any of the arts is 
a full-time professional responsibility." 21 

A model of collaboration has been 
evident recently in the efforts of the 
three concurrent task forces on arts 
education. The California Assembly 
Speaker's Task Force, the California 
Arts Council Task Force, and the State 
Department of Education's Arts Educa- 
tion Advisory Committee have ex- 
changed information and ideas from the 
beginning of their research. The testi- 
mony and data collected by each have 
been shared freely and put to good use 
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by all three groups as they formulated 
their respective recommendations. 




Collaboration at the local level is also 
necessary for school districts develop- 
ing comprehensive arts education plans. 
The best district plans involve all 
sectors of the local arts, business, and 
education communities. Public and 
private support helps to ensure that 
students have the opportunity to attend 
performing arts events, museums, and 
workshops to learn about the arts. 

Many hands make light work — but 
only when they are all pulling in the 
same direction. Collaboration among 
the State Department of Education, 
other state agencies, institutions of 
higher education private organizations, 
and individuals in support of arts 
education will move the arts into a more 
prominent position in California's 
schools. 



"The, Center is 
committed to 
partnership, to 
combining 
resources, and 
to developing 
collaborative 
strategies/or 
strengthening 
art education" 

Leilani Lattin 
Duke 
Director 
Getty Center 
for Education 
in the Arts 
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TEACHER TRAINING 



RECOMMENDATION SEVEN: 

Institutions of Higher Education Shall Strengthen Course Offerings 
in the Visual and Performing Arts for Prospective Teachers 



"tthtKe 
supreme art of 
the teacher to 
Jawakenjpy in 
creative 
expression and 
knowledge!' 
Albert Einstein 



The Issue 

Several problems need to be ad- 
dressed with regard to the training of 
classroom teachers in the visual and 
performing arts. Perhaps the most 
obvious of these is the general shortage 
of arts teachers. In 1987 the percentage 
of school districts indicating a shortage 
of arts teachers was exceeded only by 
shortages Jf foreign language special- 
ists in the core curriculum. 22 In Califor- 
nia this problem is likely to become 
more acute in the next few years for 
several reasons, including (1) the 
increasing school-age population; and 
(2) the decision by the California State 
University system to establish a require- 
ment of one year of coursework in the 
arts for admission to any of its 19 
campuses. 

A troublesome aspect of the shortage 
of arts teachers that requires remedial 
action at the teacher-training stage and 
throughout the hiring process is the 
pronounced underrepresentation of 
minority professional staff. For ex- 
ample, Hispanics make up about 30 
percent of California's student popula- 
tion but only 4 percent of its arts 
teachers. 

Beyond the issue of teacher shortages 
is the matter of quality. "Near universal 
lack of sufficient arts study in the 
preparation of classroom teachers is 
historic practice bordering on scandal," 
Charles Fowler observed. 23 In Califor- 
nia many teachers entering the profes- 
sion have not taken any visual or 
performing arts subjects during their 



training, even though 21 semester hours 
in the general category of humanities 
and the fine arts were required. 

The Response 

The prime responsibility fo r teacher 
training lies with the state's institutions 
of higher education. Recent changes in 
credentialing requirements — putting the 
visual and performing arts on the list of 
approved choices in the 84-unit total for 
a liberal arts waiver program — may 
begin to address the problem of quality. 

More and better preparation in the arts 
is necessary for all teachers as a stan- 
dard part of their studies. For the 
general elementary classroom teacher to 
be even minimally prepared, a course in 
three of the four arts areas, including a 
course in music, visual arts, and dance 
or drama, should be required. For 
teachers of other subjects, a basic 
general education in the arts is needed. 
The arts — integral as they are to the 
study of history, anthropology, philoso- 
phy, and other disciplines, are part of 
the cultural mainstream. Every teacher 
needs to understand the arts heritage 
well enough to use it where appropriate 
to enliven his or her classroom presenta- 
tions. For arts specialists, a course 
credential based on study in their 
particular area of expertise — dance, 
drama/theatre, music, or visual arts — 
should be required. That credential 
should be based on a familiarity with 
the practice and the perfomiance of the 
art form as well as its history and 
critical analysis. 
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Institutions of higher education are 
now responsible for aligning their 
coursework with the standards of 
program quality established by the 
Commission on Teacher Credentialing. 
In the visual and performing arts, that 
requirement means including the four 
components of the Arts Framework: 
aesthetic perception, creative expres- 
sion, arts heritage, and aesthetic valu- 
ing. The advisory committee endorses 
these standards as a way of strengthen- 
ing teacher preparation in the arts. 

Specific credential programs exist for 
those whose studies are concentrated on 
the visual arts or music. However, for 
dance or drama/theatre, comparable 
programs, which are sorely needed, are 
unavailable. According to the California 
Basic Education Data System, both of 
these subject areas have seen rapidly 
increasing course enrollment for the 
past several years. A task force made up 
of representatives from 16 of the 19 
California State University campuses 
met at the Visual and Performing Arts 
Staff Development Center Institute at 
California State University, Humboldt, 



in July, 1988. This group recommended 
that dance and drama be "identified as 
discrete authorized teaching credential 
areas in order to establish credentialing 
parity with music and art." 24 This step is 
a priority for strengthening all the arts 
because a perceived lack of profession- 
alism in one aspect of the field detracts 
from the whole. 




LEADERSHIP 



RECOMMENDATION EIGHT: 

The State Department of Education Shall Provide and Encourage 
Leadership in Strengthening Arts Education 



"The arts are 
'an essential 
part of the 
Human experi- 
ence. .~.We 
recotpmend that 
all students 
study the arts to 
discover how 
human beings 
use nonverbal 
symbols and 
communicate 
not only with 
words but 
through music, 
dance, and the 
visual arts " 

Ernest L. Boyer 
High School: 
A Report on 
Secondary 
Education in 
America 



The Issue 

On the subject of leadership in arts 
education reform, the National Endow- 
ment for the Arts in its report to Con- 
gress focused on an important point: 
"State guides for curriculum adop- 
tion . . . can be a prescription for failure 
unless they are accompanied by corre- 
sponding technical support and ade- 
quate funding." 25 As the instructional 
leader for the State of California, the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction has 
taken the initiative in calling for educa- 
tion in the arts for all students as a basic 
part of the core curriculum. Converting 
that vision into reality will, however, 
require leadership by example as well 
as by word. 



The Response 

The State Department of Education is 
responsible for supporting the efforts of 
school districts to comply with the 
intent of legislation to strengthen course 
offerings in the schools. Having devel- 
oped an Arts Framework that describes 
a superior arts curriculum, the Depart- 
ment should now provide the necessary 
services to help implement the frame- 
work and other key planning docu- 
ments. One way to show leadership in 
this area would be to hire program 
consultants — in both the visual arts and 
the performing arts — to woric directly 
with staff members in offices of county 
superintendents of schools and school 
districts to establish the new curriculum. 
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RESEARCH 



RECOMMENDATION NINE: 

Arts Education Research in Such Areas as Curriculum, Assessment, 
and Teaching Practices Should Become a Funded Priority 
of the State University System 



The Issue 

College and university professors or 
graduate students directed by professors 
conduct most educational research. 
Unfortunately, ihey have largely ne- 
glected research into the key issues at 
the forefront of the emerging arts 
education movement for a number of 
reasons. The issues include the follow- 
ing: What can and should be taught and 
at what age? What constitutes a compre- 
hensive assessment instrument for the 
arts? What instructional methodologies 
are most effective in teaching the arts? 
Most professors in arts education have 
as their primary commitment the 
teaching of the art form as an artist. 
Research into content-oriented ques- 
tions related to arts education has 
tended to take a back scat, and few 
dependable sources of funding for 
research in this case have been avail- 
able. 

According to the National Endow- 
ment for the Arts, the current state of 
education research varies by art form. 
For instance, very little educational 
research of any kind has been done for 
dance or drama/theatre. A considerable 
amount of research is being produced in 
the visual arts, but much of it focuses on 
preliminary questions such as the nature 
and goals of art education. Only in 
music, according to the report, is there 
44 a sufficient body of empirical research 
to permit researchers to build their work 
on the findings of previous studies." 26 



The Response 

Educational research lights the way to 
the next generation of approaches to 
classroom teaching. In a rapidly evolv- 
ing field such as arts education, high- 
quality research must be pursued to 
provide decision makers with the 
reliable information they need to 
improve the educational experience. 

As mentioned in recommendations 
two and five of this report, two pressing 
research priorities for arts education 
concern what to put in to the curriculum 
and how to assess for the affective and 
higher-order cognitive skills that arts 
education at its best fosters. A third 
priority, improving instructional prac- 
tices, is being investigated at New York 
University (NYU) and offers an ap- 
proach that could serve as a model for 
other programs. With joint support from 
the U.S. Department of Education and 
the National Endowment for the Arts, 
the NYU project involves training 
outstanding teachers to design a re- 
search project within their own class- 
room to analyze what is and is not 
working in the arts curriculum to 
promote student learning. The focus of 
this program is on the effectiveness of 
actual teaching practices. The results of 
this kind of research project should be 
directly transferable to other classrooms 
and teachers. 

The Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion should encourage the University of 
California and the California State 
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University faculties to use the teacher- 
generated and classroom-focused 
approach when conducting their studies 
in curriculum, assessment, and teaching 
practices. California State University, 
the primary teacher-training institution 
in California, trains 80 percent of 
California's (and 10 percent of the 
nation's) teachers every year and, 
therefore, has a special interest in and 
responsibility for undertaking research 
in arts education. Student-teacher 
programs and classroom demonstration 
centers for exemplary programs could 
be used in a cooperative effort to assess 
the findirgs of such research. 

Systematic inquiry conducied by 
qualified educational researchers can 
bring new understanding and higher 
levels of educational credibility to the 
visual and performing arts. The State 
Department of Education should 
provide a substantial level of support 
and participation in research. 
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ADVOCACY 



RECOMMENDATION TEN: 

The State Department of Education Shall Develop an Arts Education 
Advocacy Program to Build Public and Legislative Support 



The Issue 

According to research by Lou Harris 
and Associates, Inc., Americans believe 
that arts education should be given a 
high priority in the public schools. The 
report, Americans and the Arts, based 
on a 1987 national sampling of public 
opinion, found that two of three adults 
believed that the arts were just as 
important as English, foreign languages, 
mathematics, science, and social studies 
in a students education. An over- 
whelming majority (86 percent) wanted 
their children to enjoy cultural opportu- 
nities — theatre, music, dance, exhibi- 
tions of paintings and sculpture — that 
were not available to them. And, 
surprisingly, 72 percent said they would 
be willing to pay more taxes to make 
sure that children received an arts 
education in school. 27 

Despite this latent support, arts educa- 
tion has had a difficult time working its 
way into the mainstream curriculum. 
What is needed is a campaign to gener- 
ate greater awareness, knowledge, and 
active public support for this essential 
area of the curriculum. 

The Response 

The advisory committee concludes 
that the State Department of Education 
should develop an effective advocacy 
program for arts education. Audiences 
that include educators, legislators, 
parents, students, and the general public 
should be identified and informed. The 
need for comprehensive arts education 
and its value should be explained in 



easily understood terms. The style of the 
message should reflect the diversity of 
the audiences to be reached. 

Distribution of advocacy materials 
should be spearheaded by the Depart- 
ment, and existing networks should be 
used, including offices of county 
superintendents of schools as well as the 
professional organizations of each arts 
discipline. Contacts with appropriate 
media outlets and coordination of 
activities should be consistent with 
overall Department policies and proce- 
dures. 

Key communicators and decision 
makers in the arts and arts education 
fields should be involved in the prepara- 
tion of the advocacy materials. The 
California Arts Council and local arts 
organizations are natural allies in this 
§ffort, as is the California State Univer- 
sity system. Similarly, the California 
Alliance for Arts Education, an educa- 
tional program of the John F. Kennedy 
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"...The pro- 
fession of art 
.education must 
.provide the 
leadership— 
the energetic 
impulser^o 
move art 
education to 
the place on 
the public 
agenda tliat it 
deserves." 

Thomas A. 

Shannon 

Executive 

Director 

National 

School Boards 

Association 



Center for the Performing Arts, is a 
statewide coalition of arts and education 
organizations ideally suited to play a 
significant role. Yet another important 
partner in such an advocacy program 
would be the Legislative Action Coali- 
tion for Arts Education, a group of arts 
and education organizations formed to 




lobby for legislation strengthening arts 
education. Partnerships with businesses 
and private foundations toward this end 
should also be cultivated at every 
opportunity. The efforts of the Depart- 
ment should be coordinated with 
agencies such as the California Arts 
Council and California State University 
to mount a media campaign to gain 
broad support for arts in education. 

A public relations agency should be 
engaged to develop specific communi- 
cation strategicr with long-term objec- 
tives. The criteria for selecting the 
agency should specify that direct 
communications experience with the 
education community is a prerequisite. 
The State Department of Education 
should take a leadership role in obtain- 
ing funding from foundations and the 
private sector to expedite the public 
awareness campaign. 



APPENDIX 



Sample Listing of Arts Programs Available to California Schools 



The ARTREE Program in Merced 
County was developed to enhance arts 
learning for students in kindergarten 
through grade eight. Visual and per- 
forming artists provide woiicshops, 
demonstrations, performances, and artist 
in residency programs. In its advocacy 
role for the integration cf the arts into 
the curriculum, ARTREE offers teacher 
training and curriculum development 
services as well as an annual arts in 
education conference. 

Civic Arts Education, sponsored by 
the city of Walnut Creek, in Contra 
Costa County, offers a schedule of over 
120 classes, workshops, and special 
programs in the visual and performing 
arts to all city residents, from children 
two years old to senior citizens, with at- 
tendance averaging 1,500 students each 
quarter. In addition, Civic Arts Educa- 
tion works in collaboration with the 
Walnut Creek Elementary School 
District in an interdisciplinary program 
of education through the arts. 

The Getty Center for Education in the 
Arts, created in 1982 and devoted to 
improving arts education in kindergar- 
ten through grade twelve throughout the 
United States, established the Getty 
Institute for Educators in the Visual 
Arts as one of its first programs. This 
pilot research effort in staff develop- 
ment and curriculum implementation 
involved 21 school districts in Los 
Angeles County. Its focus was to 
establish art as a part of basic general 
education in elementary schools. In 
1987 the California State Department of 
Education funded an expansion of the 
program, providing support for the first 



regional institute located in Sacramento 
County. In 1989 the second regional 
institute was opened in Fresno County. 

The Learning through Education in 
the Arts Project (LEAP) started as a 
private initiative to address cutbacks in 
the arts in San Francisco schools. LEAP 
provides programs in the visual and 
performing arts and architecture. A high 
priority is placed on helping teachers 
gain skills in the arts. Artist residency 
programs arc structured around the 
integration of arts with other curriculum 
areas. Students arc able to work side by 
side with artists and other creative 
professionals. LEAP'S advocacy role 
involves sponsorship of community 
fundraising events, including an annual 
sand castle contest for architects, to 
promote public awareness of and 
involvement in arts education. 

The Los Angeles Music Center s 
Education Division is a nonprofit 
organization that believes the arts 
should be an integral part of the learning 
experience of every child and a continu- 
ing source of inspiration for adults. The 




"The best thing 
about art is that 
there are na 
rules. Whatever 
you decide to 
create is 
yours' 9 

Peter Scgcrstrom 
Age 7 
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"We [the Arts, 
^Education and 
Americans 
PdnelJ endorse 
d curriculum 
y>hich puis 
basics first, 
because the art 's 
are basic, right 
at the heart of 
the matter. And 
we suggest not 
tluit reading be 
replaced by art 
but that the 
concept of 
literacy be 
expanded 
beyond word 
skills." 

The Arts, 
Education, and 
Americans Panel 
report, Coming to 
Our Senses 



center has developed a comprehensive 
program of performances, hands-on 
workshops, institutes for arts educa- 
tion, artist-in-rcsidcncc partnerships, 
arts events, and free public arts festi- 
vals utilizing resident companies in 
dance, music, theater, and the visual 
arts. The center provides services that 
range from introductory arts experi- 
ences to staff and curriculum develop- 
ment programs serving students from 
203 communities in nine counties in 
the Los Angeles area. 

Performing Tree has worked since 
1973 to reinstate cultural literacy and 
the arts as part of the basic education 
of every child in kindergarten through 
grade twelve. Focusing on arts educa- 
tion, Performing Tree annually pro- 
vides over 6,000 performances, 
exhibitions, and artist residencies for 
public, private, and parochial schools 
serving 14 southern California coun- 
ties. Its 99 Star Program for schoois 
emphasizes a planned, evaluated, and 
sequential approach to arts education. 
Performing Tree also offers special- 
ized retreats to help teachers increase 
their ability to bring the arts imo their 
classroom teaching and to prepare 
artists to relate their work to the school 
curriculum. 

The San Diego Institute creates a 
partnership between classroom teach- 
ers and professional artists in a 
teacher-training program to study 



specific works of art in music, dance, 
theater, and the visual arts to bring 
enthusiasm and excitement about the 
arts to young people in the classroom. 
The institute is working in 26 schools, 
with funding provided jointly by Uic 
schools and the institute. 

Spectra is the arts lj education 
program sponsored by the Cultural 
Council of Santa Cruz County. Visual, 
performing and literary artists work 
with student? and teachers in the 
county's 44 elementary and junior high 
schools. Each school has an average of 
200 hours of an artist's time throughout 
the year, with a range of activities, 
including performances, hands-on 
workshops, and follow-up sessions in 
classrooms. Funding is provided by a 
partnership between public and private 
sources. 

Young Audiences broadens the 
horizon of school-age children by 
introducing them to live performances 
of music, dance, and theater. Programs 
arc presented by professional artists 
and are designed to stimulate the 
imagination of children, teach them 
about the particular art form, and 
encourage the continued interest of 
children who are audiences of the 
future. In addition, Young Audiences 
has developed in-service workshops for 
artists and teachers and focuses on 
integrating art forms hto the general 
curriculum. 
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program is 
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resource." 

Bill Honig 
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